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the problem of the relation of physical disability to
mental performance. First, poor physical conditions
may not affect the quality of mental activities at all;
second, psychological examination in the laboratory may
not reveal the influence of poor physical status on mental
achievement, particularly if the examination is brief
and hence requires little prolonged attention and effort.
But inability to cope with the requirements of school
life may nevertheless be the direct result of the lack of
physical vigor and health. Third, poor physical condi-
tions may directly affect performance on tests as well
as other mental effort.

It can readily be understood that in reaching a diagnosis
of mental capacities one must be careful not to confuse
innate disability with special defect due to a defective
sensory organ. I need but mention troubles with vision
and hearing. It requires hardly a moment's reflection
to be convinced of the vast amount of routine school
work that is profitless to a child who either cannot see
or hear normally. It is quite generally recognized that
sensory defects frequently act as irritants, influencing a
wider range of activity than those correlated with the
actual sense organ itself. Eye strain coupled with visual
defect leads to nervousness and irritability; the conse-
quences of several types of ear troubles, such as variability
of hearing that accompanies otorrhea, are equally im-
portant. Many a child is accounted stupid who is really
dull from remediable sensory defects. Much as these
subjects have been discussed, we find many instances
where there has been utter neglect of such troubles. In
spite of our present method of medical inspection in
schools, there are, we know from experience, many cases
of children who have unrecognized physical ailments
which affect their school work to an extent that is alto-
gether unappreciated.